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earner that his real wages were diminishing almost to vanishing
point. The only class which did not suffer was that of the small
freeholder, who lived chiefly on the product of his own farm and
sold merely his surplus.

5.  These disintegrating forces at work produced on the one
hand the capitalist who invested in land as a business speculation
and the unemployed labourer who rapidly became the unem-
ployable.   Neither class was a benefit to the state.  The capitalist
heralded the modern industrial system and the eventual de-
population of the rural districts, the Elizabethan 'rogue and
vagabond' was the forerunner of that terrible army that is the
waste product of modern civilization, the elimination of which
is still an unsolved problem.

6.  The sixteenth century was an age of great advance for the
fortunate classes, but their advance was bought by a relative
retrogression of the bulk of the population which created a con-
trast of wealth and misery,,of knowledge and ignorance, that
was bound in the future to be a cause of bitterness and strife.

2.    Industry and the Towns from 1500-1660

WE have seen that during the fifteenth century a profound
change had begun in the organization of industry and of town
life. The gild system was breaking down, the day of the capitalist
had already dawned. During the next 150 years we have to
trace this change until the general establishment of the new
system, to mark an astounding rise in the apparent wealth of the
nation, together with an ever-increasing concentration of riches
and power in the hands of the few.

In the fourteenth century we saw the industry of England
organized in a number of Craft Gilds, the members of which
combined in each individual the work of maker and seller, the
whole industry, from the raw material to the supplying of the
finished article to the consumer, being controlled by the men
of the craft. The master-craftsman worked with his apprentices
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